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Community Development 


Foreword 


Ta SERVE as a guide and as a source of information to communi- 
ties that wish to-organize or are already organized, is the pur- 
pose of this booklet. The people in any neighborhood make a 
community what it is, and it is through their own efforts that progress 
is made. In the preparation of the booklet material from many 
sources was reviewed in order to present the most helpful ideas on 
what a community can do and how to do it. 

Experiences seem to indicate two broad lines of procedure that 
can be consistently followed by any neighborhood that really wants 
to progress. The first is to get all possible information about your 
neighborhood conditions and how your problems may be overcome 
from people who are trained in such matters, county school authorities, 
agricultural agents, public health officers, welfare workers, and others. 
Obtain from these specialists all of the dependable information you 
can, and then get this information across to as many of your neigh- 
bors as you can. 

There are also a multitude of state and national specialists anx- 
ious to help neighborhoods analyze their situations and map out pro- 
grams for overcoming their problems. Through the agricultural col- 
lege, the state university, the American Country Life Association, or 
the editors of your farm paper you can get in touch with these spe- 
cialists in almost all lines of human endeavor, whether economic, so- 
cial, educational, or religious. 

Just what the advice of these specially trained people who may 
be willing to advise you will be, we can not undertake here to sug- 
gest. We can, however, indicate to you what is being done along 
neighborhood and community development lines in different parts of 
the country. Some of these suggestions may fit your neighborhood. 

In a book entitled ‘‘Rural Life,’’ by C. J. Galpin of the United 
States Department cf Agriculture, there are many stories of neighbor- 
hood and community development, sometimes with the consolidated 
school as a center, sometimes with the church as a center, sometimes 
with a definitely organized community club, sometimes under other 
leadership. © 

If the need is evident for a new building that may be used as a 
community building, there is a series of United States Department 
of Agriculture bulletins, No. 1173, No. 1192, No. 1274, having to do 
with community buildings, their operation and management, 
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The American Country Life Association, with its office in the Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City, has held eight national meetings 
where rural neighborhood problems have been discussed and the pro- 
ceedings of these meetings each year have been printed in book form. 
The titles of these are: 1, Objectives in Country Life; 2, Rural Health; 
3, Rural Organization; 4, Town and Country Relations; 5, Country 
Community Education; 6, The Rural Home; 7, Religion in Country 
Life. The eighth national conference was held at Richmond, Virginia, 
October 27-31, 1925. The theme was ‘“‘Needed Readjustments in 
Rural Life Today.’’ A study of the contents of these volumes will 
furnish much information that can be put to use in your neighborhood. 

There is also a book called “The Rural Community,” by N. L. 
Sims, which contains a host of information about neighborhoods and 
how they have organized themselves to raise the standards of country 
life. 

Then there is another book entitled “‘The Community,” by Ed- 
ouard C. Lindeman, in Chapter 10 of which he describes different 
types of community organization and discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of an all-inclusive neighborhood organization to which 
everybody belongs as against the federated or council type of organ- 
ization where the different organized units in the neighborhood dele- 
gate their officers or others to speak for them through a common 
neighborhood council. 

There is a bulletin that may be secured by writing to the Ex- 
tension Division, College of Agriculture, W. Va., entitled ‘““Helping the 
Community Saw Wood on Its Community Program.’’ This contains 
definite stories of achievements gathered from the reports of more than 
two hundred rural neighborhoods that have been using a score card 
method for several years. 

The more you and your neighbors.can take time to study the 
above and similar books and publications, the better prepared you will 
be to exert your influence in the right direction in organizing your 
neighborhood. 


What Clubs Can Do 


The second broad line of procedure requires that the neighbor- 
hood officers or leaders plan very definitely for never-ending sources 
of inspiration that will motivate the neighborhood group to do what 
it knows it ought to do. 

The church in many instances is the center of community interest. 
Certainly the ministers and other religious leaders who: come in con- 


tact with the problems of your neighborhood ought to be urged by | 


their congregations to teach and exhort in such manner that even the 
selfish and non-community-minded among the folks may see it as an 
obligation due from them as church members to get behind the neigh- 
borhood program. ; 

Lecturers from outside the neighborhood whether from the uni- 
versity, college of agriculture, or as part of a Lyceum program, or 
otherwise, should be used as often as practicable. If you have dif- 
ficulty in finding speakers along any particular line of neighborhood 
work, the editors of this paper will be glad to put you in touch 
with someone prepared to meet the situation. 

Home-talent dramatics, entertainments, pageantry, and other 
forms of self-expression are most potent means of enthusing and edu- 
cating the neighborhood. There are many sources of guidance along 
these lines. Your community would do well to look into this field as 
a possible means of pulling into your community life many individuals 
not easily motivated otherwise. May the information given in the 
following pages aid you in your efforts. 
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How to Oréanize and Conduct a 
~~ Community Club 


‘Invite all the residents of the community to a central place for 
a well-planned social evening. Any person present—usually one who 
has been instrumental in calling the people together, or best under- 
stands the purposes of the gathering—volunteers or is called upon 
to state the object of the meeting. 


After stating the purpose of the meeting, the speaker says, 
“Gentlemen (or Ladies, or Ladies and Gentlemen, as the case may 
be), whom will you choose for your presiding officer?”’ 


Choosing of Officers: A nomination is made for a _ presiding 
officer. If the one nominated is the one who has been speaking, the 
one who made the nomination says, ‘‘Those (or, aS many as are) 
in favor of the nomination say ‘Aye’; those opposed, ‘No.’ The Ayes 
have it (if such is the case). Mr. (calling the name of the one 
elected), will you kindly take the chair?” If the one nominated is not 
the one who has been speaking, courtesy allows the one who has 
been speaking to put the question to the assembly. 


To put a question is to state the question and submit it to a vote, 
for adoption or rejection. 


If the first one nominated for presiding officer is not elected, a 
vote should be taken on the second one nominated, and so on until 
a choice is made. . 

The presiding officer is variously called Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mod- 
erator, Mr. President, or in some assemblies, Mr. Speaker. If a 
woman presides, Madam or Miss President is used instead of Mr. 


It is the duty of the chairman to preside over the deliberations 
of the club, to state and submit all questions for consideration, to 
preserve order, and in every way to carry out the will of the assembly. 

In referring to himself the chairman uses his official title, as, 
“The Chair decides,’”’ etc., not, ‘‘I decide,’’ etc. 


The chairman, having taken his seat, or his position at the 
desk, says, ‘““Gentlemen, we shall need a secretary. Whom will you 
choose for your secretary?’’ A secretary (called also clerk or re- 
corder) is nominated and elected. He should take a seat near the 
chairman, and make a record of the proceedings of the meeting in- 
cluding organization, and the motions lost as well as those carried. 


The meeting having been thus or in a similar manner organized, 
the chairman says, ““Gentlemen, you are acquainted with the objects 
of this meeting. What is your further pleasure?’’ 


Often a chairman and secretary are chosen the first thing, and 
the objects of the meeting are stated afterwards. When needed, one 
or more vice-presidents, a committee on credentials, and other assist- 
ing officers are chosen; and if the organization is to be a permanent 
one, provision should be made for constitution and by-laws. 


Often the best thing to do, after organizing, when the meeting 
has been called for a specific purpose, and no resolution is offered, 
is to offer a motion that a committee be appointed to draft a resolution 
or resolutions setting forth such views as the assembly is supposed 
to entertain. The motion should name the number of members of 
which the committee is to be composed, and whether to be appointed 
by the Chair or elected. The committee, having been designated, 
should retire at once and submit their report as soon as possible. 
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Procedure After Organizing 


Introductory Business: All business should be introduced in the 
form of a motion, made by a member of the organized body. 


Obtaining the Floor: In order to make a motion, a member must 
obtain the floor. To ‘‘obtain the floor’ is to rise and address the 
presiding officer by saying, ‘‘Mr. Chairman’’ (or whatever the title), 
and receiving recognition from the Chair as having a right to address 
the assembly. Unless there are special reasons for ruling otherwise, 
the one who first rises and addresses the Chair is entitled to the floor, 
that is, entitled to the right to speak or be heard at that time. 


Recognizing a Member: The Chair recognizes a member by calling 
his name, or designating him definitely in some other way; as, “‘The 
gentleman from Lac-qui-Parle.”’ 


Seconding a Motion: A motion introducing a subject must re- 
ceive a second before it can be submitted for consideration. In 
seconding a motion a member obtains the floor and says, “‘I second the 
motion.”’ 


Stating a Question: A motion having been made and seconded, 
the chairman says, ‘‘It has been moved and seconded that’’—etc., re- 
peating the motion. ‘‘The question is now before the house.”’ 


Rules To Be Observed 


Every club member should learn how to preside over a public 
meeting. Likewise, every member should know how to act as a 
member of an organized group. All presiding officers should be 
familiar with the following rules: 


a. Always address the president as Mr. or Miss President. 
b. All remarks should be addressed to the president. 
c. There should be no talking among members. 


d. The president should recognize the person who seeks the floor 
by saying: ‘‘Mr. or Miss, or Robert,’’ etc. 


e. This indicates that the person thus recognized has the privilege 
of speaking (on the floor) and must not be interrupted. 


f. The only interruptions allowable are (1) a call for a point 
of order, or (2) a question. 


g. A point of order applies to a member who has made a motion 
which is out of order because of another motion before the meet- 
ing, or to a member whose remarks are not on the subject under con- 
sideration, or to a person who is exceeding the time limit for discussion, 
etc. A point of order is executed as follows: 

Member rising while another is speaking: “Mr. President, I rise to 
a point of order.” - 

The president will then recognize the speaker as follows: ‘Mr. 
ale alelonere iene BAe 8.4 , please state your point of order.” 

Member who has interrupted speaker: “Mr. President, the speaker, 
MY Seis). ae ee (Interrupted member’s name) is out of order be- 
cause there is another motion before the meeting.” 

President: “The Chair decides that the point is (or is not) well taken.” 


Whereupon the interrupted speaker takes his seat or makes an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair as follows: 


Interrupted speaker: ‘Mr. President, I appeal from the decision of 
the Chair.” 
PVreESIGeM Cry NE ee releke te nsie seeeneveyenenein ge appeals from the decision of the 


Chair. AS many as are in favor of sustaining the decision of the Chair 
will say ‘Aye;’ contrary, ‘No.’ ”’ 


The motion is (or not) carried. 
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If the motion is carried, and the decision of the Chair is thus sustained, 
the interrupted speaker has no further recourse and must take his seat. 
If, however, the motion is lost and the decision of the Chair is not sus- 
tained, the speaker may continue to speak, 

Question—The speaker may be interrupted by any member for. the 
purpose of asking a question. This question may be one of personal \ 
privilege or may be for the purpose of gaining information about the 
subject under discussion. 

For example: 

Member taking floor while another member is speaking: ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to a question of information.” 

Presiding officer: “State your question.” 

Member:. ‘Do I understand the speaker to mean that, etc.” 

: The speaker then proceeds to give the information desired and the 
meeting proceeds. 
In case of a question of personal privilege the process is as follows: 


Member, rising and interrupting speaker: ‘Mr. President, I rise to a 
question of a personal privilege.” 

Presiding officer: “State your question.” 

Member: “Mr. President, this room is too warm for comfort, and I 


therefore ask to have the windows opened.” 
In either case, the presiding officer may rule for or against the person 
asking the question. 

h. Never offer a motion by saying, ‘I move you,’’ but simply with 
“I move, etc.” 

i. Never offer a motion while another motion is still before the 
meeting. 

j. Before any matter is voted upon, the presiding officer must 
state the motion fully and completely. 

k. The ordinary form of voting upon regular motion is as fol- 
lows: Presiding officer: . ‘‘All in favor of this motion say ‘Aye’ (short 
pause for the vote); contrary, ‘No.’’’ The presiding officer then an- 
nounces the result by saying: ‘‘The motion is carried,’ or ‘‘The motion 
is lost.’’ 

1. Motions for questions of privileges or a point of order take 
precedence over all other motions. 

m. Never attempt to place too many amendments to a motion. 
(Only one amendment to an amendment is allowable.) It is usually 
better to offer a substitute motion. 

n. A motion may not be put to a vote of the meeting until it 
has been seconded or supported by some member other than the one 
making the motion. 

o. In case of tie votes, the president or presiding officer decides 
the motion. 

p. A motion to adjourn the meeting is in order at any time. 


Committees 


As many committees as desired may be appointed, but the most 
important committee is the program committee which will prepare an 
outline of each program at least a month in advance. Many clubs have 
an entire year’s outline and some clubs have two program committees 
who rival each other in their efforts, one planning the program for one 
month and the second committee for the next month. 


Order of Business 


A good order of business for the community club follows: 
. Call to order. 

. Song. 

. Reading of minutes of previous meeting. 

. Reports of committees. 

. Treasurer’s report. 
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6. Unfinished business. : 
7. New business. 
8. Program. 


Model Constitution and By-Laws 


The following outlines of constitutions and by-laws are taken from 
clubs now in existence and indicate in a fair degree what is necessary. 
With these as a basis, any organization may prepare such rules for its 
guidance as it deems necessary. 


Article I. This club shall be known as the “Community Club of 


Article II. Its purpose shall be to further the material and social in- 
terests of its members in particular, and of the people of————————— 
and the vicinity in general. 


Article III. Its general officers shall be a president, a vice-president, 
a secretary and a treasurer. 


Article IV. Any person may become a member upon receiving a two- 
thirds vote at any regular meeting and paying one year’s dues in advance. 


Article V. This constitution may be amended at any regular meeting 
by a two-thirds vote, upon one month’s written notice. 


By-Laws 


Section 1. The duties of each officer named in the constitution shall 
be such as uSually pertain to his position. 


Section 2. All other duties shall be performed by an executive com- 
mittee of three, which shall be appointed by the President annually upon 
his assuming office. 


Section 8. The annual dues shall be one dollar ($1.00) payable in 
advance. 


Section 4. Regular meetings shall be held on the first Saturday of 
each month, and special meetings may be called at any time by the Presi- 
dent, with the approval of a majority of the Executive Committee. 


Section 5. The club shall not engage in any commercial transactions, 
but shall aid and further business associations among its members, particu- 
larly such associations as pertain to the purchase of necessary supplies 
and the purchase, sale and management of stock and agricultural and 
garden products. 


Section 6. From time to time it shall give entertainments and hold. 


meetings, under direction of the Executive Committee, for the benefit of 
its members and of those whom they may invite to meet with them. 


Section 7. The officers of this association shall be elected annually 
at the first regular meeting in the fall and hold their offices until their 
successors are duly elected and qualified. 


Section 8. Any member may be expelled from the club by a majority 
vote at any meeting without a refund of dues. 


Section 9. These by-laws may be amended at any regular meeting by 
a majority vote upon a one-month’s written notice. 


Valuable assistance may also be secured by consulting your county 
agent, home demonstration agent, and state extension department in roan 
to organizing and conducting your club. ; 


Improving the Program 


Community Clubs may have many delightful and profitable meet- 
ings if a little time and thought are given to the program. Read on 
and you will find a more detailed description of how good times may 
be arranged. Much of the following material has been suggested by 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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For Resular Holidays 


Lincoln’s Birthday 


Titkeoih's: Birthday may be celebrated by a community sing and 
by a children’s play about Lincoln; or, if there happens to be a 
particularly talented reader in the community, by reading done very 
- quietly and sincerely of passages from John Drinkwater’s “‘Abraham 
Lincoln.’ A Lincoln play for children, using a dozen or more char- 
acters and a simple interior setting, is to be found in Patriotic Plays 
and Pageants, published by Henry Holt and Company, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City. This company also publishes a volume calied 
Little Plays from American History, containing a play about Lincoln 
when he was a grown man. Price, $1.40. 


A Valentine Party 


Invitations to your St. Valentine party might be written on white 
cards with little hearts cut from red paper used to decorate the edges 
or one corner of the card. The following jingle is appr ontates 

~ Do you want to meet Dan Cupid? 

Then -come to the Red Heart sign, 

With open eyes and a strong desire 

To meet your Valentine. 

‘Write the name of the hostess, the date, and the hour below 
the rhyme. 

Nothing will be so delightful to the youths and grown-ups, as to 
have them appear dressed as fairies, clowns, Red Riding Hoods, Camp 
Fire Girls, Boy Blue, Hamlet, princes, etc. The costumes may be very 
simple but they will add interest to the party. Ask each guest to 
wear a mask. 

For decorations use red hearts of every sizé, ranging from tiny 
little ones to those very large in size. Cut these from red cardbvard 
and string on.red cord and suspend from the ceiling and chandeliers. 
The lights can be covered with red paper, and ferns, flowers, and 
potted plants add to the attractiveness of the rooms. 

. A heart target contest will afford much merriment. Have smal! 
red cardboard hearts pinned on a string at one end of the_room. 
Give a bow and two arrows to each guest in turn and ask him to 
try his luck at the hearts. On the back of the hearts may be written 
Valentine rhymes. ; 

No Valentine party is complete without fortune telling. The 
fortunes may be written on red hearts and placed in envelopes in a 
large basket, with the handle tied with a red bow. At a given signal 
from the hostess, Dan Cupid dances in and distributes packages of 
‘hearts ease’? to each guest. 

Be sure to have a Valentiné post office... Give each guest the 
name of a prominent city; then form a circle with one player in the 
center. One of the players can start the game by saying “I am send- 
ing a valentine from Boston to New York, do you think it will get 
there?”’. This is a signal for Boston and New York to change places 
before the person in the center can reach either point. The one left 
out will have to take the place in the center, and so the game continues. 

Red ribbons suspended from a large red basket hung from the 
ceiling can contain the names of the boys’ partners for refreshments. 
At a given signal the boys pull the ribbons and find a small kodak 
picture of their partner attached at the other end. 

The refreshments might.consist of St. Valentine sandwiches, 
Sweet Heart Salad, Love-Me Parfaits, lady-fingers, and heart shaped 
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bon bons. The sandwiches can be cut in heart shape. Individual 
cakes can also be made in heart shape and the salad might consist of 
celery hearts and cherries on a bed of lettuce, with mayonnaise 
dressing. 


Washington’s Birthday 


Washington’s Birthday may be celebrated by a patriotic com- 
munity sing with stereopticon pictures of Mt. Vernon and other places 
connected with the life of Washington. At the end of the evening, a 
one-act play can be given by the adults of the community. For this 
purpose a delightful little comedy called Washington’s First Defeat 
is admirable. This is published by Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City, price 25 cents. Further suggestions will be 
found in Suggestions for a Washington’s Birthday Program, pub- 
lished by Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Price, 15 cents. 


An April Fool’s Party 


Write invitations so that the card must be held to the mirror 
before the invitations can be read. (Write a sample invitation in 
the ordinary way, hold up to the mirror and copy in order to write 
in this way.) 

Have the guests enter the house by way of the back door only 
to find the pictures turned to the wall, the chairs facing the wall 
and everything backwards. Additional merriment is created if some 
of the guests wear their clothes with the back to the front. 


Play Slipper Slap, Stunts, and have an Indoor Field Meet. For 
full directions secure, What Can We Do (Price, 25 cents), the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Slipper Slap: This is played with a slipper or a folded newspaper. 
One player stands in the center while the other players stand in a circle 
shoulder to shoulder. The players then pass the paper behind their backs 
and at every opportunity slap the one in the center with it, but always 
trying to avoid being caught with the paper in their hands. Should the 
center player tag anyone who has the paper in his hand, he changes places 
with that player. Much fun may be had if the players use different feints 
to try and mislead the center player as to who holds the paper. 

Do not try to fool the guests by means of the food served for 
they will be expecting to be fooled and will be more surprised if 
everything is delicious and dainty and not merely make-believe. They 
may be invited to the dining room and seated, however, then told 
‘“‘April Fool.’’ Later serve a tray or lap supper. 


A Mother’s Day Program 


Mother’s Day is observed in May by many community clubs. The 
mothers are the guests of honor and the serving is done by the men. 
The following outline may be used to good advantage: 


Instrumental Duet. 

Famous Mothers of History ees ie 
Recitation—Mother. 

Solo—Mother Macree, 

Quotations About Mother (from famous authors). 
Community Singing (Mothers’ favorite songs). 
Distribution of Flowers to each Mother. 

Serving of Refreshments. 


NOTE: The same idea and program may be applied to a Father’s ; 
Day Program. 
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Memorial Day 


An indoor or outdoor pageant is particularly appropriate for 
Memorial Day. Such a pageant which is simple and inexpensive to 
produce is a Memorial Day Pageant, by Josephine Thorp, which may 
be secured from the Playground and Recreation Association. Price 
25 cents. 


A Hallowe’en Masquerade 


Nothing is more fun than a Hallowe’en masquerade and daiuce. 
Ghost costumes are made from sheets; witches’ costumes consist of 
a tall hat, a long cape and a broom stick, and flower or vegetable 
costumes may be made from crepe paper or cheesecloth. 

For the flower costumés, such as the daisy or the rose, make a 
low-necked, short-sleeved waist with a very full short skirt. 

For a carrot or turnip costume, make a loose cover-all suit of 
cheesecloth and cover the head with a white sack, cutting holes for 
the eyes, nose and mouth. If desired, sew green strips of paper to 
the sack to imitate leaves. 

Tie cornstalks around the body tightly for a cornshock costume; 
a scarecrow costume is very easy to devise. More material may be 
obtained from the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Thanksgiving Tableaux and Programs 


A delightful Thanksgiving program may be given by showing 
scenes of pioneer days and having the actors act their parts in pan- 
tomime without speaking. 


Each tableau should be fully described and explained before the 
curtain is raised. 


1. As the curtain rises, Priscilla is seen spinning. John Alden comes 
in and, without speaking, but in a very lover-like manner, helps Priscilla 
wind her yarn. 


2. An Indian brings a rattlesnake skin filled with arrows to Miles 
Standish thus declaring war on the pioneers, but Standish sends it back 
full of powder and bullets. 


38. The next scene might show the pioneers preparing their first 
Thanksgiving dinner. The Indians come up from the background bring- 
ing their offerings of game and, after the blessing, all sit down to a bounti- 
ful feast. 

Plans for Thanksgiving programs may be obtained from the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, and a fine little play, The First Thanksgiving Dinner, 
requiring 7 boys and 8 girls, may be obtained from the Drama League 
Book Shop, 7 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


A Father and Son Banquet 


The sons of the community will appreciate a Father and Son 
Banquet served by the mothers. What a thrill it is to a boy’s heart 
to be dad’s guest of honor! 


Following the banquet a toast program may be given: 
Toast: To Our Fathers—A boy. 
Music: Quartet. 
Toast: To Our Boys—A father. 
Cornet Solo. 
Recitation. 
Community Singing. 


Note. This same idea and program may be applied to a Mother and 
Daughter Banquet—perhaps the two may be held on the same evening, 
thus getting out all members of the family. 
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Christmas Programs and Community Trees 


The singing of Christmas carols is particularly appropriate ee 
the Christmas program. Some of the best and most easily learned 
Christmas carols include: ‘Silent Night,” ‘‘Hark, the Herald Angels ee 
Sing,” “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” “O Little Town of Beth- ecia 
lehem,” ‘‘Cradle Hymn,’ ‘Sing We Noel.” \ Ae see: 

One of the best collections of Christmas carols may be obtained 3 
‘from the| American Book Company, Chicago, Christmas Carols and — 
Hymns for School and Choir (Edited by Hollis Dann). sees age 

The Christmas program may read as follows: ee Nc aeel <A! i 

Christmas carols (15 minutes). ; Sieh oy tes ne 
Recitation, Just Fore Christmas—Hugene Field. 
Violin Solo. 

The Story of the Birth of the Christ Child (Luke). 
Tableau, Mary and the Christ Child. 


Appearance of Santa Claus and the distribution of the treat from the 
Community Christmas Tree. 


The tableau is easily arranged. A young mother bends over ‘a 
small child in a manger while someone softly sings, ‘‘Silent Night.” 

Small community clubs will find that a great deal of fun Can 
be had in exchanging names by lot and putting small presents on the 
tree for each other. Attach funny rhymes; for instance, a AaRED: 
stick of candy may have the following rhyme attache : ; apps e 


A candy stick of red and white ee 
To help to make your Christmas bright. Ee a sy 


Christmas plays are easy to prepare and very effective. Among 
them are: ea A dee 
Mother Goose’s Christmas Visit, by Edith T. Langley, is a Christmas 


play with a few songs introduced. The words and music of these songs are % : 
included with the play. The characters are the familiar Mother Goose cate 
characters. There are five boys and seven girls.. The costumes are Simple, 9790 


The play lasts twenty minutes. It is good for rural communities, where Oa 
all the Mother Goose characters will be readily recognized. Published by © ae 
Samuel E'rench, 25, West 45th St., New York City.  Pri¢e 25 cents, 

For further material write the Playground and Recreation Asiocia- 
tion of America, 315 Fourth.Avenue, New York City. : 

For Christmas carols we recommend The Christmas Songz Book: This 
64-page book contains words and music of 73 songs of Christmas. Words 
and music of all favorite Christmas carols and songs are included. Orders 


for this book should be sent. to Music Department, Webb Publishing Woy 
St. Paul, Minn. : : 


Holid lay Pageants 


The observance of May Day with songs and dances and the crown- 
ing of a May Queen affords a splendid theme for a neighborhood 
gathering at the local school during early May. 

Complete lists of plays, pageants, operettas, songs, costumes. and 
programs suitable for Thanksgiving, Christmas, May Day and - the 
Fourth of July may be obtained from Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. a 


Some beautiful and effective pageants are; 


America, Yesterday and Today: T. S. Dennison Co., Chicago, Illinois. Ken 
Price $1.00. An elaborate pageant requiring at least 15 eharacters. 5 

Hiawatha: Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. Price 82 cents. “Re- 
quires 35 characters. Children enjoy Indian pageants. ; 

( The Enchanted Gardens By C. D. Mackey, can be acted indoors or out 

of doors, as a May Day play or a June graduation play. Most of the charac- / 
ters are flowers. There are also bee, butterfly and will-o’-the-wisp, ete. 
There are ten characters. Boys and girls can be used interchangeably. 
As many other children as desired can be introduced as extra flowers or 
attendants of the queen. With a dance or two it plays about forty-five 
minutes. Published by Samuel French, 25 West 45th St. New York City. } 
Price. 25 cents. 2 : 


\ 
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For Special Occasions 
A Radio Evening 


Very few farm communities today are without one or more radio 
sets. Meetings can be held occasionally in the home of a member 
owning a set and a very pleasant program of music or lectures may 
be enjoyed following the meeting. 

The program of “A Radio Mystery Party’ will provide a novel 
evening’s entertainment. This program may be secured for five cents 
a copy from the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Phonograph Evening 


Oftentimes a splendid evening’s program of music may be ar- 
ranged if each family owning a phonograph will bring their best records 
to a central place. There are so many different types of music ihat 
several programs may be easily arranged. For instance, one program 
may consist of familiar songs, another of national music, a third of 
orchestral music, and a fourth of humorous selections. 


A Book Evening—Traveling Libraries 

Why not obtain a’free traveling library from the Library Division 
of your State Department of Education? 

The only expense is a one or two-dollar fee which depends on 
the size of the library loaned. 

The kinds of libraries which may be secured include: general 
libraries, children’s libraries, foreign books, agricultural libraries, 
school libraries, study club libraries, package libraries and home 
libraries. 

In some communities each family pays a 50-cent fee and with this 
fund several books are bought or magazines subscribed for. Hach 
family is allowed to keep a certain book two weeks when it is passed 
on to the next family in the Book Club. 

; The publishers of this booklet will be glad to furnish on request 
a list of recommended books for community reading. 

If these books cannot be obtained at your local store, they may 

be obtained through the Book Department of this paper. 


A Travel Evening 


Every community has a number of residents who have seen far: 
away parts of the world. Ask several of these people to tell of their 
experiences and show the curios which they have collected and you 
will find that the club will thoroughly enjoy the evening. Such a 
program may read: 

Solo—Scotch ballad—Mary McMillan. 

Experiences I Had When I Was a Boy in Sweden—Ole Olson. 
A Description of the Grand Canyon—John Jones, 
Quartet—College Songs—Four Young Men 

Pictures of the Rockies—Mrs. J. W. Washburn. 

National Dances of Southern EHurope—Anna Souba. 
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A Hard-Time Party 


Write invitations with pencil on brown paper and ask each club 
member to wear an outfit which is at least 10 years old. Offer a 
prize for the most cleverly dressed couple. 

Play old-time games: Ruth and Jacob, Wink ’Em on the Sly, 
Ring on the String, Magic Music, etc. 

Serve bread and water for refreshments, then a littlé later serve 
the dainty refreshments which have been prepared. 


Old-Fashioned Party 


An Old-Fashioned Party. This is different from a hard-time party 
in that everyone wears clothes that are still good-looking though out 
of date. Bill Johnson dons the suit he was married in twenty-five years 
ago—or, at least some part of it that he is able to get into and his 
wife is wearing one of the modish frocks of the nineties. Several of the 
Oldest members are asked beforehand to relate stories of their youth. 
Some suggestions for stories are: ‘“‘How we came to the State,’’ ‘‘What 
we wore in those days,’”’ ‘“‘What we used for light and heat,’ “‘The 
school days of 50 years back.’’ 

A Singing or Spelling School and a Virginia Reel work in nicely 
at an Old-Fashioned Party. 


A Circus Day 


A form of entertainment which always proves interesting and 
enjoyable is the staging of an amateur circus. For this purpose we 
recommend the book, ‘“‘How to Put on an Amateur Circus,” by Fred 
A. Hacker and Prescott W. Eames. It tells just how to plan and 
organize the show, how to construct the “‘animals” and other equip- 
ment, describes all kinds of animal and acrobatic acts and clown stunts, 
gives complete instructions for the big show, the side shows, the 
parade, how to make up, etc., and how to produce the circus. The 
construction work is explained in detail with numerous working draw- 
ings. The text is accompanied by over sixty diagrams, working draw- 
ings, sketches and photographs. It is published by T. 8S. Denison 
& Co., 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and retails for $1.75, 
postpaid. 


A Barn Dance 


A new barn or a barn containing little hay is the best place ever 
for a jolly dance. A phonograph can be used for the music, but an 
old-time fiddler will cause the older folks to forget their years and 
dance with all the zest of youth. 

Serve ice cream and cake and tax all the men and boys 10 cents 
in order to pay for the ice cream. The women will be willing to 
donate the cake. 


A Shadow Show 


At your next box social, sell the boxes by letting the men bid 
on the shadows of the women and girls which are thrown on a sheet 
by placing a lamp back of the sheet and letting the shadows fall on 
the sheet. With a little practice, thin girls may be made to appear 
fat and fat girls thin. Some local wit may also entertain the audience 
by performing antics back of the sheet. 
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A Community Supper 


One community club made cunsiderable money by means Of a 
series of community suppers followed by musical programs, dances 
or play evenings. 

Each family brings one or two dishes for the supper which has 
been planned several days in advance. A committee of women wash 
the dishes and serve the supper, and the next time this work is passed 
on to other members of the club so that each member does her share 
of the work of the community suppers. | 

When fathers and mothers and boys and girls dance together, 
the problem of supervision of rural recreation is largely solved. This 
community club referred to has had much fun in reviving the old-time 
square dances and, as one mother said, ‘‘My son enjoys dancing with 
me as much as with his girl friends.’’ 

Many communities have their own orchestra or band which 
furnishes music during the supper hour and later on for the dance 
or evening’s entertainment. 


A Community Supper and Wolf Hunt 


Many communities have an annual day devoted to a community 
wolf hunt followed by a supper. This is a suggestive outline: 

November 3—Hunt to begin at sunrise and close at sunset on 
November 3. 

All wolves to be hunted within the township limits. 

Farmers living south of —————— to compete against those living 
north of same. 

Heads of captured wolves to be saved and assembled at 
on night following for determination of winning side. 

Losers to bear all costs and to serve community supper on dav 
following. e 

November 4—Community supper. 


Our Wild Life and Laws Protecting It—Illustrated Lecture by 
the Deputy State Game Warden. 


Community Man Hunt and Supper 


Such a hunt arouses great interest and causes much excitement. 
Divide those who are to take part in the hunt into an even number 
of companies of 5 or 10 members, with a captain for each. Companies 
are then paired off in sets of two, one company in each set hides any 
place in the community and the other hunts them. If found within 
a certain time limit the hiding company pays for the supper; if not, 
the hunters pay. All companies join for the supper at a given hour 
and compare notes. 


Members of the company hiding must all hide in one place, but 
those who are hunting may scatter at will. Hunters finding a com- 
pany other than the one with which they are paired must not divulge 
the hiding place of such company. 

When both women and men participate, it is a good plan to 
have the women companies hide and the men do the hunting. 


- An Oyster Supper 


A bob sled party followed by an oyster supper is one of the 
easiest of all forms of winter entertainment. Serve the oyster soup 
piping hot with crisp toasted crackers and sour pickles. 
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How to Conduct a Community Sing 


Secure a good leader and provide plenty of song books or, pee 
still, have the songs copied plainly on~cloth charts and strung to 
trees where everybody may see. Under such conditions, an audience — se 
will delight to sit and sing. They especially like funny songs, and — 


parodies always make a_ hit, especially if they are local. It is far 


wiser to stay with the good old familiar songs than to sing the new 


and unfamiliar ones. Local leaders for singing can be found anywhere. 


They must know the words of the songs they are going to sing and ee 


explain clearly what the audience is to do. Interest is aroused by 


having only the men sing one verse, then the women; or have one 


side try to outdo the other side. The main idea is to get Sw heshe! 
to sing. 

Some good songs are “Old Black Joe,’ ““‘Down by the Old Mill 
Stream,” ‘““My Old Kentucky Home,” patriotic and folk songs. Good 
song sheets may be secured at cost from the Community Musie De- 


partment, Playground and Recreation Association of Ae 315-° 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Another book we recommend is. The Star Collection of Old Favorite 
Songs. This is the most complete collection of songs for community sing-= 
ing that has been made. It contains 52 of the best songs that have ever 


been written. Complete words and muSic for the most loved songs of 


our nation are in this book. The price-is 12 cents postpaid and it may 
be secured from the Webb Publishing Co.. Music Department, St. Paul, 


Minn. 


One of the best books of songs for community and junior club use 
is Sings Songs, compiled by Miss Anita Burnham, Extension Service, Col-. 


lege of Agriculture, University of Kentucky, Lexington. This 64- -page 
pook is printed on excellent. paper and contains words and music of 
favorite songs that have stood the test of time; songs that have a strong 


appeal to boys and girls; and songs that are best adapted to e€lub and 


commanity: gatherings. It is a non-profit book and is supplied postpaid 
for 25 cent Orders should be sent direct to Miss Burnham, at the address 


given Cueva 
The Tunes Dad Whistled: This little book (published by the Baldwin 


Piano Company). has a lot of the’ old timers that one seldom sees music 
for any more. There is Captain Jinks, The Girl I Left Behind’ Me); Little) | 


Annie Rooney, ‘Molly Darling, Mother Was a Lady, She Was Bred In 
Old Kentucky, and a lot more ‘that will revive memories within the ‘older 
folky. -Priee postpaid is° 12 "cents. 

Singing Sehool. In this have someone strike a note on the piano 


and see who can sing “Ah” the longest with one breath. Then the sone. 
leader announces that he will whisper the name of a certain song which, - 


at a, Signal, each is to sing. But he tells each one to be Quiet with the 
exception of one person to whom he gives the name of the song. At the 


signal this person starts off alone of course and is much surprised to: ~ 


find himself a soloist. Old time songs may be sung after this and duets 
With one person singing one line, the other the next line and so on. 
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A Farm and Home Tour 


Why not tour the township or county some summer day and visit 
a few of the farms which you have heard.so much about, but never — 
seen? Arrange the program some time in advance and ViSit: such 


farms as are noted for particular achievements. This is a typical — 


day’s tour: 


9:00—Meet at the John Grove farm. 


10:00—Drive to Jay Gunther farm. Inspect up-to-date dairy barn. and 
see fine herd of purebred cattle. 


11:00—Drive to A. B. Hart farm. Inspect model chicken houses and see me 


flock of chickens. 
12:00-2:00—Dinner in Palmer grove. 
2:00—Drive to W. W. Speer farm. Inspect modern house equipment, 


3:00—Visit the well-kept farm and note landscape sardenee on teak 


D. Brown farm. 
4:00—Visit A. A. Dasher farm to see his fine hogs. 
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Our School’s Greatest Need 


Parents and teacher will understand each other better if one 
club meeting is given over to a discussion of school problems. <A 


' typical program follows: 
Piano solo. / 
Song—School children. 
What the parents expect of the school—President of school board. 
How the parents may help the school—The teacher. 
What our school needs most—A mother. 
Open discussion—What can we do for our school this year? 
Playlet—School children. 
Community singing—10 minutes. 
Demonstration of School Lunch. 
Games—10 minutes. 
Refreshments. 
Some clubs are buying playground apparatus for the local school, 


others have arranged for hot lunches, for better school equipment 
and for school libraries. 


A Play Evening 


Splendid books including music and directions for many charm- 
ing folk dances and games may be obtained from G. Schirmer, 3 East 
43rd Street, New York City. Some of these are: 


1. American Country Dances: Elizabeth Burchenal. Price $1.50. 

2. Danees of the People. Elizabeth Burchenal. Price $2.00. 

3. Folk Dances and Singing Games. Elizabeth Burchenal. Price $1.50. 

Write .Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, for full information regarding the 
inexpensive pamphlets on games issued by them. Some of these include: 

What Can We Do. Price 25 cents, 

Fun for Everyone. Price 50 cents. 

Athletic games are lots of fun too and the following books give 


excellent directions for various kinds of active games: 

Games for the Playground, Home, School and Gymnasium. Jessie H. 
Bancroft, The MacMillan Co., New York City. Price . $2.40. 

Indoor Games for children, price $1.00; and Outdoor Games for chil- 
dren, price $1.00. Gladys Crozier, Dutton and Co., New York City. 

Jee Breakers. Edna Geister, Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Price $1.35. 

For the first play evening, play such well-known games as: 


Drop the Handkerchief. 
WovLhis; “Do That. 
Three Deep. 

Last Couple Out. 

Beast, Bird or Fish. 

Fan Beok, The. By Edna Geister. The latest recreational book 
by this past master in the art of play. Each chapter is devoted to ap- 
propriate games and party stunts for one month in the year. The intro- 
duction contains suggestions for the hostess or recreation leader. Price 
$1.25. Published by The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
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Games to Play 


Old and young enjoy jolly games, especially singing games such as: 
Jolly is the Miller, Old Dan Tucker, Captain Jinks, Roman Soldiers. 


Jolly is the Miller 


“Jolly is the miller who lives by the mill, 

The mill turns round with its own free will, 

One hand in the hopper and the other in the sack, 

The right steps forward and the left steps back.” 

Players march around the room in couples to the above tune. At the 
last line, the player on the right steps forward to a new partner and the 
player on the left steps back for a new partner. Meanwhile an extra 
player, who has been standing in the center of the circle, tries to get a 
partner while everyone is changing so there is always an extra player. 
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Captain Jinks 


“Tm Captain Jinks of the horse marines, 
I feed my horse on corn and beans 

And swing the ladies in their teens, 
For that’s the style in the army. 


“T teach the ladies how to dance, 
How to dance, how to dance, 

I teach the ladies how to dance, 
For that’s the style in the army. 


“Salute your partner and turn to the right, 
And swing your neighbor with all your might, 
Then promenade all the ladies right, 

For that’s the style in the army.” 


Directions. Players form single circle, girl partners in front of boys. 


In first two lines of stanza one, players walk briskly, swinging arms, 
chests up. In last two lines partners face, join hands, and skip around 
eight skips. 


Second stanza—lInside hands joined, swinging outside arms, partners 
skip in circle (girls on outside). 


Third stanza—Partners face, girls facing in, boys out. Partners salute 
and each take a quarter turn right. Boys take hands of girl facing him 
and skip four steps. On the word ‘‘then promenade,” the girls stand on 
the right and couples walk four steps with inside arms locked. On the 
last word the girl steps in front of the boy and the dance may be repeated 
with new partners. 


Beast, Bird or HKish: (9 years—adult)—(10-30 players). Players are 
seated in a circle, with one in center, armed with a soft ball. made by 
crushing up a handkerchief. This is thrown at one of the players by one 
in center who says quickly, “‘beast” (or “bird” or “fish’’ she only says one 
of the three words) and immediately counts to ten out loud; whereupon 
the one hit must name a beast, bird or fish, whichever has been askd for, 
before the count is finished. No name of beast, bird or fish may be 
used twice. Should player who is hit by ball fail to respond in time, she 
changes places with thrower, otherwise one in center continues as before. 


Three Deep: Players form in double ring, facing inward. Two play- 
ers are chosen as runner and chaser. The runner to save himself may 
stop in front of any couple, and then the third man becomes runner. 
Players may run through circle as well as around. If the circle is large, 
it is more interesting to have 2 or 3 chasers and runners after the game 
is well understood. 


Instead of the players facing inward, they may face each other, then 
the runner to save himself runs in between the two players and the extra 
man becomes runner. 


Egg Races: Select two goals, have six (or more) piles of eggs, six 
in the pile at one goal. As many contestants enter as there are piles of 
eggs. Each one is armed with a teaspoon. His duty is to pick up an 
egg on the spoon, run with it to the other goal and deposit it in another 
place, go back get another egg, until his pile has all been transferred. The 
one who does this quickest, wins. He might receive an old hen for a prize. 
The same game might be played with potatoes, beans, peas, oats, etc. 


Fat Ladies’ Race: The fattest ladies present race. The fattest men 
might also race. The fat ladies might race against the thin ones. The 
fat ladies might race against the fat men, etc. ; 


Three-Legged Race: Two persons enter this as one. They stand side 
by side and have their legs inside bound fast together. They now race 
on three legs. 


Sack Race: The racers step into gunny sacks, pull them up about their 
waists and race. 


Nail Driving Race: Most interesting for the women if they are the only 
ones to enter. The same might be done with a sawing race. This provides 
no end of amusement among the men. 

Rooster Fight: This is an old Greek amusement. A ring six feet in 
diameter is drawn on the ground. Two players are placed in this who 
stoop and grasp each his own ankles. In this position they try to displace 
each other by shouldering. The player loses who is overthrown or who 
loosens his grasp on his ankles. 


Shoulder Showe: For this, the players are divided into groups of five; 
each group marks on the ground a circle about eight feet in diameter. 
All five players stand within the circle. -Four of them must fold their 
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arms across the chest and hop on one foot. The object of the game is for 
these four players to push the fifth one who is It, out of the circle with 
their shoulders. They may not use their hands. The fifth one may stand 
on both feet and use his arms. Should one of the hoppers place both feet 
on the ground or unfold his arms, he must leave the circle. The player 
who is It may avoid the hoppers by running and dodging. Should he be 
pushed out of the circle, the four hoppers are considered to have won the 
game. 

Twenty Questions: (8-30 players, 9 years to adult). One player goes 
out of room while others agree upon some one thing—a name of a town, 
river, and so forth, an article of historic interest, as White House, or a 
famous building or any similar thing. The odd player is called back and 
asks questions in turn of each player that can be answered by “yes” or 
“no” until he discovers what word they had in mind. Now the word must 
be guessed, done in twenty questions. The person whose answer gave the 
guesser the right word must take his place and become the next guesser. 

Spoon Food: (Humorous). Two players are blindfolded and seated on 
the floor, each with a large towel or napkin pinned around the neck like 
a bib. Each is then given a bowl filled with corn meal or flour, and a 
spoon. When all is ready, the two players are told to feed each other. 
This forfeit makes as much sport for the rest of the company as for those 
engaged in its performance, 


A Community Picnic and Homecoming 


Every community should have at least one community picnic 
every summer and a community picnic and homecoming where the 
people who ‘‘used to live here’? meet once again. 

In the morning have a miscellaneous program of music and 
readings with a short address by some popular county resident. 

After a dinner where as many families as possible eat together 
and thus enjoy a social hour, have a series of races and contests for 
the children and young people. Small prizes add interest. 

Late in the afternoon there should be a horseshoe pitching con- 
test and a game of baseball between the single and the married men, 
the married men and the ‘‘wish-to-be’s,’’ as a wit once said. 

From the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, may be secured a pamphlet 
entitled Picnic Programs, which contains suggestions of activities of 
all kinds for picnics. Price, 15 cents. A list of publications on play 
and recreation may also be obtained from them. 


Relay Races 


Relay races are always interesting and exciting and teams may be 
made up of boys and girls, men or women. Several variations of this 
popular sport are given below: 


General Rules: In all relays there shall be an equal number in the 
competing teams. The start shall be given by three signals: 1. ‘On your 
mark” (one foot forward to—not beyond—the starting line). 2. “Get 
ready” (poise forward). 3. “Go.” 

Touching off shall be done by the hands. A girl when awaiting the 
touching off, shall toe the starting line with one foot, poise forward and 
reach one hand directly forward as far as possible to meet that of the 
approaching toucher-off. No girl except the first runner of the team shall 
cross the starting line, unless touched off. A foul is counted against the 
team each time one of the members violates the rule. If any fouls have 
been committed, the winning team is determined by adding the number 
of fouls committed by each team, to the number of the order in which they 
finished, first place being given to the team whose resulting sum was 
lowest. For instance: 


Club B—Finished first, plus 2 fouls equals 3, given second place. 
Club C—Finished second, plus no fouls, equals 2, given first place. 
Club A—Finished third, plus 2 fouls, equals 5, given third place. 


Shuttle Relay: In the Shuttle Relay, each competing team shall be 
divided into two equal parts, which shall line up in single file, facing each 
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other, back of the starting lines, drawn at opposite ends of ‘the running 
space. This distance shall be twenty-five yards. When the competing — 
teams are arranged in this way, the start shall be made at the usual 
signal by No. 1 of each team, who shall run forward and touch off No. 2, 
at the opposite side. No. 2 shall run forward to touch off No. 3 and so on 
until all have been touched off, when the last girl shall dash forward over 
the finishing line. Each girl after touching off the next one will have 
finished her part of the race, and shall quickly leave the running space 
and remain out of the way of the remaining runners. She shall not line 
up again with the runners. 


Pass Ball Relay: (Overhead). The competing teams shall line up, side 
by side, back of the finishing line, each team in a single file. At the signal, 
“On your mark,” No. 1 of each team shall toe the mark with both feet, and 
rest of the team shall close up forward, as far as possible, without touch- 
ing, at the same time straightening the line. At the signal, “Get Ready,” 
No. 1 shall raise the ball overhead and all of the players shall raise their 
hands. The ball shall not be touched by any other girl until the word 
“Go”? when it shall be passed backward from hand to hand overhead as 
rapidly as possible. Should the ball be dropped before reaching the end 
of the line, the girl immediately back of the last girl who touched the ball 
shall leave the line, pick up the ball, return to her original position, fac- 
ing forward, and start the ball back from the point where it left the line. 
When it reaches the last girl it shall be carried forward by her around 
a given mark at the opposite end of the running space, and handed, not 
thrown, to the girl at the end of the team who shall pass it back as before. 
The girl who has just run shall place herself at the head of the team, ~ 
toeing the mark. Playing shall be continued until the girl who was origi- 
nally No. 1 shall be at the end of the team. When the ball reaches her, 
she shall run forward around the given mark as did the others and finish 
in a dash over the finish line. The mark shall be a line ten yards in front 
of the starting line. 


Potato Relay Race: Each team shall line up in single file, the leader 
of each team toeing the starting line. No. 1 of each line shall at the 
Signal start forward, picking up the first potato (or rock or whatever it 
may be) and place it inside of the fourth circle, return to the second potato 
and place it in the fourth circle, return to the third potato and place it in 
the fourth circle. When all three potatoes are in the fourth circle the 
runner shall then redistribute them, one at a time, one potato to each 
circle, one potato at a time. When all the potatoes have been replaced, 
she must then touch off the next player in her line. 


The starting line shall be 4 yards from the first circle; the first three 
circles shall be two yards apart, and the fourth circle shall be four -yards 
from the third circle. One potato (or rock) shall be put in each of the 
first three circles. Each circle shall be two feet in diameter. The last 
runner in each team shall finish in a dash over the starting line. 


Twenty Picnic Pointers 


Have committees appointed for all definite jobs. 

Advertise picnic thoroughly. ‘‘Talk it up’’ for weeks in advance. 

Adopt method of financing so that picnic will be self-supporting. 

Have badges for officials. Those acting as police, ushers and in 
charge of games, etc., can handle crowd better if provided with 
badges. : 

5. In big picnics, start car parking early. 

6. Provide plenty of good drinking water. 

7. Start program at scheduled time. 

8. Have music or sports at beginning of program, to draw the crowd. 

9 
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Arrange games for everybody—men, women, boys and girls. 

Do not have a speaking and music program Oh more than an 
hour and a half in length. 

11. Do not plan on more than one outside speaker. 


12. Make careful arrangements for accommodating and entertaining 
invited guests and speakers. 


13. Have platform and seats arranged in shade. 
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14. Keep crowd from getting on four sides of the platform, and keep 
cars at least 200 feet away. 

15. Provide ushers to seat the crowd. 

16. Keep all concessions and noise making apparatus away from 


speaking place. 

17. Have organized play for youngsters during program but have it 
far enough away, so as not to interfere with the program. 

18. Arrange for adequate toilet facilities. 

19. For exhibits and contests feature a number of prizes rather than 
size of a few large prizes. 

20. Have some one definitely in charge and responsible for each part 

“of the program and in advertising picnic have one key man 

or woman on every telephone line to give line calls. 


Home Talent Plays 


If you wish to give a home talent play, try one of the following. 
You will find that your club will not only enjoy preparing the play, 
but the evening will be pleasantly and profitably spent. 


The plays suggested are all very actable, interesting to players 
and audience, are strongly human in story and characterization, can 
be staged simply and almost anywhere, can be easily costumed in any 
community, and they carry themselves because of their good dramatic 
and literary quality. 

Publishers are mentioned and copies of the plays may be obtained 
directly from them at a small cost. In some cases a royalty must 
be paid, and the publisher will so advise when copies are desired. 


The Neighbors: Zona Gale. American comedy; 2 men, 6 women, Easy. 
Capital sketch of village life, portraying the practical, kindly helpfulness 
of the neighbors in time of need. Humor chiefly, but an undercurrent of 
seriousness. Dialogue very good; several well-drawn parts; lifelike. 
Staging easy; a village kitchen, light and pleasant. May be obtained in 
special edition published by R. W. Huebsch Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Price fifty cents. For privileges under which this may be given 
without paying royalty, ask publisher for special conditions to rural clubs. 


Four plays endorsed by the Minnesota Agricultural Extension Division 
were written especially for rural communities. They not only present 
an interesting story with plenty of humor, but also deal-with. a certain 
phase of rural life. Baek to the Farm and Kindling the Hearth Fire 
suggest improvements in the farm home. These are published by the 
Agricultural Extension Division, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., and 
sell for ten cents a copy. They carry a royalty of five dollars outside of 
Minnesota. Partners, or Building the Community Chureh and As the Twig 
is Bent, a rural school drama, are sold by the Social Service Bureau, 1361 
Cleveland Ave., St. Paul, Minn., for twenty-five cents. All are three-act 
plays. 

The Depot Lunch Counter: This is published by Samuel French, iu 
West 45th St., New York City. Price, 25 cents. This is a roaring faice 
with a cast of characters which can be subtracted or added to at will since 
there are always people coming and going in a depot. This play has not 
the slightest claim to literary distinction, but it can bring people together 
and give them a good laugh. It is essentially the type of play which 
causes people to want to get together and see another play, and for this 
reason it can be used as a dramatic stepping stone. 


The Burglar: By Margaret Cameron. Published by Samuel French, 
25 West 45th St., New York City. Price 30 cents. Easy American comedy, 
30 minutes, 5 women. Amusing little farce for beginners. Five frightened 
women at night think they hear a burglar and find a cat. Staging simple. 
A parlor with several doors. 

The Girls: By Mabel H. Crane, is published by Samuel French, 25 
West 45th St., New York City. Price, 30 cents. There are nine female 
characters in this one-act play. It is especially suitable for older women, 
‘as the “girls”. are middle-aged women who have a reunion after many 
years’ separation. 
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Fashion Review Down Petticoat Lane: Is a pantomime with music 
that is a great improvement on the old “album” idea. It requires a cast 
of thirty women and girls. It shows fashion from the Indian time to the 
present, and should send people to their attics for costumes. It can be 
inexpensively arranged. Camp Fire Girls or Girl Scouts can be the Indians. 
Music and costumes fully suggested. This play can be ordered from the 
Woman’s Press, 699 Lexington Avenue, New York City. Price, 50 cents. 


The Farmerette: By Emma G. Whiting, is published by Walter H. 
‘Baker Company, Winter St., Boston, Mass. There are seven girls 
in the cast of this play, which holds the interest and is easily produced. 
It is in three short scenes. Price 35 cents. 


Aunt Maggie’s Will: By Elizabeth Gale, is published by Samuel French, 
25 West 45th St., New York City. Price 30 cents. This is a play in three 
short acts. It has ten female characters which can be played by girls of 
high school age. The theme is the test of a young girl’s housekeeping 
ability. There are many amusing situations. 


Six Cups of Chocelate: Published by Harper & Brothers, Franklin 
Square, New York City. Price 25 cents. This has proved to be a very 
popular one-act play for six girls. It has no pretensions to literary 
quality, but the lines are bright and unstilted. It requires everyday 
costumes and interior setting. 


The Spirit of Liberty: J. M. Webb and L. Schanberger. This is a 
patriotic pageant in 2 scenes. Characters include Washington and Lincoln, 
4 women, groups of dancers, a chorus, soldiers and sailors. Price 30 cents. 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 

The Zone Police: Richard Harding Davis. A military drama whose 
setting is a police station. Characters, 4 men. Price 30 cents. Samuel 
French 25 West 45th St., New York City. 

Lonesomelike: Harold Brighouse. An English comedy portraying 
Lancashire factory town life. Characters, 2 men, 2 women. Time, 25 
minutes. Price 50 cents. Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

Spreading the News: Lady Gregory. A comedy picturing the effect of 
gossip in a small town. Characters, 7 men, 3 women. Time, 25 minutes. 
Price 50 cents. Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 

Joint Owners in Spain: Alice Brown. A serious comedy of life in an 
Old Ladies’ Home. Characters, 4 women. Time, 20 minutes. Price, 35 cents. 
Walter H. Baker Co., Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

How Dick Outelassed Tom: By Ira M. Conley, in four acts. Price 
5 cents. Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Tom always won over Dick 
until one night the Food Fairies told him what to eat and what not to eat. 
A fine play for school children. 


The following list of plays may be had at from twenty-five to 
fifty cents: 


Plays for School and College Amateurs. Drama League of America, 
59 KH. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Plays for Amateurs, Drama League of America, 59 H. Van Buren S8t., 
Chicago. 

Plays for Children, Drama League of America, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago. 


Health Plays that may be secured through the Extension Depart- 
ments are: 


One Hundred Percent: By Florence Collins Weed. A Playlet in three 
scenes emphasizing health in the schools. Characters: School teacher, 
county public nurse, 3 men and 1 woman, members of school board; 2 
boys and 2 girls in school; parents. 


The Milk Converts: By Mrs. Elmer Dawkins. School act for teacher 
and 9 or more children. Emphasis is placed on the value of milk in the 
school lunch. 


All Aboard for Healthland: By Susanna Schnomayera. Scene, a wait- 
ing room of a depot showing ticket office, benches, blackboard timetable. 
Characters: Station master, ticket agent, newsboy, gate keeper, publicity 
men and passengers. 


It Is To Laugh: By Edna Geister. A new book of new games and 
stunts. In it there are games for large groups and small; games for the 
family; for dinner parties; for church social events; for community affairs; 
games and stunts for almost any kind of social gathering, with one whole 
chapter devoted to out-of-doors and picnic programs. Enough of the 
principles of leadership are given in each description to make every event 
accomplish its purpose, to make recreation, re-creation. Price $1.25. Pub- 
lished by The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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oliday Plays for Home, School and Settlement, by Virginia Olcott, 
listed at $1.75, illustrated in color and line. The author says: aay Etoli 
day Plays contained in this volume were written for the boys and girls 
of my own clubs, and I trust may be useful in homes, schools and settle- 
ments. The plays are short and simple in language, requiring few 
rehearsals, and little stage setting and few properties.’ Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York. 


The following list may be secured from the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Assn., 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. ; 

List of Dramas, including full evening plays for mixed cast, one-act 
plays for men only, one-act plays for mixed cast, operettas and musical 
comedies, and minstrel shows. Price 10 cents. : 

A Graded List of Players for Girls’ and Women’s Clubs. _ Price 10 cents. 

A Selected List of Plays and Operettas for children and young people. 
Price: 20" cents. : f 

Full Evening Plays, suitable for High School use. Price 10 cents. 

A List of Pageants and Pageant Material, with suggestions for 
organization. Price 15. cents. 


Hints and Helps for General Programs. 


First of all, plan the program and have an outline ready at least 
a month in advance. In doing this, use as many of your community 
people as possible. 


Delegate duties of meeting so that no one is overworked, but 
get as many as possible to have some little responsibility. 


Study your audience and try to make the program suit it. Draw 
out the timid; develop and foster home talent. Plenty of music 
adds interest. 

Something to eat will help as much as anything to make the meet- 
ing a success. Make it very simple and apportion duties so no woman 
is overburdened. Tea and cookies, coffee and cake, won’t take much 
time to serve. 

How to get the people out. After you have planned an inter- 
esting program, the community will be interested and will come out. 
It is a good plan to advertise in the county paper, Farm Bureau 
News, send personal letters and use the telephone. Announcements 
should be made at other community meetings of other kinds. 

Be specific about time, place and nature of program. Get men 
interested so they will see that women get to meeting. Have some 
dependable persons in community remind others a day or so before 
meeting. 

A plan which works out very successfully with many clubs is the 
appointment of one-man and one-woman committees. When any 
project or program is under way, it can be discussed from all angles 
by the club as a group and then one person is named who is entirely 
responsible for carrying out the different features that may need 
attention. 


Books of Recitations 
Comic Entertainer—H. L. Williams, Dennison Pub. Co., Chicago, II1l., 
35 cents. 


Patriotic Readings and Recitations—Regan Pub. Corporation, Chicago, 
Tll., 30 cents. 


Pieces for Every Day the Schools Celebrate—Deming and Bemis, Lloyd 
Adams Noble, New York City, $2. 


Choice Readings for Public and Private Entertainments—Robert Mc- 
Lean Cumnock, A. C. McClung, Chicago, Ill., $1.75. 
Dialogues 


Catchy Comic Dialogues—Marie Irish, Dennison Pub. Company, Chica- 
go, 35 cents, 
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Comic Dialogues—John R. Dennis, Penn Pub. Compas Philadelphia, 
Pa., $1. 

Humorous Dialogues—C. C. Shoemaker, Penn Pub. Co., Philadelphia, 

aseods 

One of the finest books on rural recreation may be obtained for 
50 cents from the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, Rural and Small Community 
Recreation. 

If government bulletins for aid in studying particular problems 
are desired, send 20 cents to the Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for The Guide To United States Government Publications. 


The following are good topics for general discussion and some 


| , 


of these may be used for debate: TIT TTT 
What Good Citizenship Means. WW WAT AAU 
Are we Cooperators? MW 
miles (ecaueet 3 0112 072459107 


What 1s 1 Education? 

Does the Farm Family Need a Vacation? 

Inexpensive Labor-saving Devices. 

Our Favorite Magazines (with exhibit). 

Current Events (one told by each club member). 

The Funniest Story I Know (by each club member). 

Our Community’s Greatest Need. 

Who Is Our Most Useful American Citizen? 

How Can We Make Our Building and Yards Beautiful with Small 
Expense? 

The Most Important Question Before the American Public Today. 

The Early History of Our Community (as told by 3 pioneers). . 

For definite programs for study of agricultural or home problems 
ask aid from your county agent, your home demonstration agent or 


your county nurse. They will help you. 


Available Bulletins 


Many excellent bulletins on all phases of farm life are published 
by the state experiment stations and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Write to your own agricultural experiment station at 
any time and ask them to send you available bulletins on subjects 
you are interested in. These bulletins are printed for you and you ~ 
should make use of them. . 

Also write to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for list of available bulletins. This printed list shows 
what bulletins are for distribution and you can secure what you want 
up to 10 in-number simply by checking the ones wanted and returning 
the list to Washington. 


This booklet was compiled by 
F. J. CLARK, Associate Editor of THE FARMER 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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